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them ? I do not suppose, if those intended speeches had
ever been allowed to be made, that I should have found my-
self in entire agreement with what was said. But what has
tliat got to do with the matter? There is no possession
which an Englishman values more highly than the inestim-
able and inalienable tight of free speech. If you don't like
my views f and have not the good sense to listen to them in
good temper and in silence, then stay away* If you wish to
choose the more excellent part, go and hear the views of the
person from whom you differ, and very likely you will go
back strengthened and confirmed in your own. One thing
that is not allowable, because it strikes at the very founda-
tions of democratic freedom and democratic government,
is that a man whose views do not happen to be those of the
majority should be denied a fair hearing, It was a gross
outrage upon the elementary rights of citizenship," No one
would dissent from that judgment to-day.
It would be anticlimax to speak of any of Lloyd George's
Boer War meetings after describing the Birmingham riot:
suffice it to say that he was in no degree deterred from con-
tinuing his anti-Government campaign by the narrow escape
which he had had* Other towns, though certainly no less
patriotic* were more civil in their behaviour than Birming-
ham ; and the local authorities took good care that mob rule
should not prevail* At Bristol the fire brigade was called
out } and the playing of their hoses upon the crowd effectu-
ally kept the temperature below rioting-point.
The war now was evidently in its last stages* Although
there remained in England the same dogged determination
to see it through, the early enthusiasm had completely dis-
appeared. There was a good deal of admiration for the
Boers, and plenty of that most praiseworthy reluctance to
ill-treat the fellow who is down* Statesmen, even on th$
Oovemment aide* were also beginning to realise that peac$